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The old-time country school has been lauded as the great 
American educational institution — a very successful institution 
in its own work, and the forerunner of all subsequent developments 
in our education. For generations we have been thrilled by the 
stories of great men who came up to their greatness through that 
school life; and one of the characteristic notes of the past decade 
has been the lament that swells as we near what seems to be the 
close of a chapter in our educational history: for that old country 
school seems to be passing away. 

But not all that was said about the old country school was 
true. We need to look more deeply into the matter than do most 
of those who shower indiscriminate praise. It is true that here and 
there, in country districts, there did exist educational situations 
that could be called almost ideal. Note the term "educational 
situations," not schools. For as a matter of fact the country school 
was but one element in the educational development of the com- 
munity. Aside from the school there were great worlds of nature 
at first hand, which through changing seasons presented infinite 
points of contact and varieties of stimulation. There was the social 
life of the whole community, aside from the school — the church 
gatherings, neighborhood social meetings, picnics and parties 
attended by old and young. Above all, there was the endless and 
varied round of work of the household and the farm. The school 
as an educating influence was but one element in the life of the 
growing child. 

We may put the situation concretely in this way: There were 
some six years of preliminary play, together with the beginnings of 
farm and household activities, before the child went to school at 
all. This, to be sure, was not always healthy activity, it was not 
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always wise, or wisely directed, activity; but it was largely free, 
untroubled activity, in the pure air, with endless change of stimula- 
tion, both natural and social, and with most of the grown-up people 
too busy to interfere with natural processes of development except 
as a last resort. This had its bad sides as well as its good, but it 
had its good sides. There was not much learning of lessons, but 
there was much real and fundamental growth and development. 

After six, there was a maximum, seldom reached, of seven 
months of school per year: one hundred and forty days, of six hours 
each — a total for a year of eight hundred and forty hours. But a 
year of three hundred and sixty days, of fifteen waking hours each, 
holds more than five thousand hours. Therefore that old country 
school at its best occupied not more than one-sixth of the total of 
the child's waking hours. Of course, there was some school work 
assigned to be done out of school; but that was fully offset by the 
time in school that was spent in doing "other things" behind the 
friendly shelter of the big geography. 

Now, if one-sixth of the total was all the time actually spent in 
the school, no one will seriously contend that the remaining five- 
sixths had no productive educational value. As a matter of fact 
these other five parts of the time were spent in work and play, 
doing things, making things, planting things and watching them 
grow, learning how to care for them and to gather them, how to 
store them or sell them; making tools and using them; learning 
the animal and plant life of the farm, the barnyard, field, and woods, 
in winter and summer; in gatherings and frolics, parties and bees; 
the church and the literary society; in short, all the thousand 
interests of the home, the farm, and the neighborhood. And there 
were the occasional visits to the village or city; the long- to-be- 
remembered times when cousins and uncles and aunts came from 
far away and told of distant cities or regions in which they lived, 
or through which they had traveled; and there were the few books, 
well used and known by heart, and all the legendary lore of country 
districts that fed the imagination, even though unhealthily. There 
were five parts of these sorts of things to one part of school, the 
year round; and as the years passed, and the child grew older and 
spent less and less time each year in school, the proportion of these 
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outside affairs to the life in school increased: not many country- 
boys after the age of twelve spent more than four months in school — 
a period representing not more than one-tenth of the total time of 
each year. Who will contend that the other nine-tenths, spent in 
growing work, was time wasted, educationally? As compared 
with these far-reaching experiences, the work of the school seems 
to have been of very minor importance. 

No contention is here set up that all this out-of-school time was 
wisely used, or that it yielded the largest educational returns. But 
the whole matter needs to be very closely examined. We need to 
ask ourselves very seriously: What was the actual value of the 
country school in the life of the child ? We have had enough of 
indiscriminate lauding; let us ask ourselves the serious question 
of values, in order that we may the more truly value the conditions 
of today. 

Answering the question, we may say that the actual value of 
the country school in the life of most boys and girls was exceedingly 
small. Few country boys or girls learned much geography or 
history in the school. Most of them learned the rudiments of 
reading, writing, spelling, and figuring. This was the actual work 
of the school for them. The real education of most of the boys 
and girls came in the work of the farm and the household, and in 
the reading of such books and papers as came their way and in 
which they found a real interest. The school gave them a start, 
and little else. Most of what the school had to offer had no meaning 
to the child beyond some of these simpler processes. They actually 
got their mastery of themselves, their increase in experience, and 
their experience-controls outside of the school. It is true that 
the farm was not always an ideal educational instrument. It was 
often too severe in its exactions, wearing out the joy and the patience 
of the boy. It was sometimes too close to the more brutal aspects 
of nature, and failed to provide substance for the finer fancies of the 
child. It not infrequently defeated its own ends by killing off all 
interest in farm life, and forcing the boy out of its toils in sheer 
self-defense. 

But the real weakness in the country-school situation was to 
be found in the utter lack of relationship between what was done in 
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school hours and the out-of-school life. There was little, if any, 
vital or obvious connection between the two phases of the child's 
experience. Very few boys or girls ever found any relationship 
between the two. The school work was practically unrelated to 
the farm and home work and life save in the most abstract fashion. 
The teacher rarely saw or felt the need of any such relatedness; 
most children never found any connection. If the farm and home 
life had been a little less exacting; and if the school life and work 
had been a little more real, a little more concrete, so that both the 
teacher and the child could have seen some connection between 
the two; if they could have seen that the farm and the home were 
giving the child just that constructive activity and practice that 
he most needed, together with the building-up of habits, and the 
exercise of his senses and his imagination, and the calling forth of 
all his physical prowess; and that the school was trying to give him 
the constructive meanings of all these things: the geography that 
should make his home and farm and neighborhood a part of the 
great world in which men live; the history that should make him 
and his family and his friends and his hopes and ideals a part of the 
great story of man; the reading and the writing and the figuring 
that should put him into possession of the tools by which he could 
open for himself the treasures of man's spiritual past and the 
resources of the present, so that he too might become a man, 
"with power on his own life and on the world" — -if — if someone 
had seen these things the country school might have so related 
itself to the farm, and the farm might have so related itself to the 
spiritual meanings implicit in the ideal of the school, as to have made 
every country community a completely ideal educational situation. 
And this is just the thing that is going to happen in the country 
school of the future. 

Now, this very thing did happen in some degree, here and 
there. Here and there, there was a rare teacher who did see just 
this need of a real connection, and who was able to supply it in 
some measure. Such a teacher made himself, along with the 
husking-bees and the camp-meeting, an integral part of the com- 
munity life, unobtrusively interpreting to the community the mean- 
ings of the farm and household work, and bringing into relation 
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to this work the great knowledge of the world, so that he came to be 
thought of, not so much as a teacher to be shunned, as an oracle to 
be reverenced : and he opened the two worlds of work and of books 
to each other, so that each knew and supplemented the other in 
the growing world of the child, and a real education was a result. 
Or, here and there, was to be found a boy, or girl, of exceptional 
power to grasp relationships who could, instinctively and unaided, 
make these connections in a more or less adequate fashion; who 
could catch a glimpse of the concrete meanings of school work in 
terms of the life of the home and the farm, and who could enrich 
and ennoble the work of the farm and the home with the splendid 
visions that came from contact with the books in the school; and 
wherever such events happened real educational processes were 
going on; such children became star pupils, devoured the books, 
amazed the teacher, went on to other, better schools, and to college, 
perhaps; they became leaders: their names are probably written 
among those who for a century have served the republic in notable 
ways. 

But it needs to be made clear that wherever such a genuine 
education did appear it was brought about by a combination of the 
out-of-school life with the work of the school, so that to some 
degree, at least, the two became one in the child's experience, 
mutually interpreting and upbuilding each other. And, it is not 
too much to say that in this educational partnership the farm and 
home life and work furnished the great constructive values, while the 
school interpreted and enriched those values out of the experience 
of the race. No rightful praise should be taken from the school. 
All that it has done should be acknowledged, all that it has earned 
should be paid. But — we shall never get the sort of school we need 
for today until we are brave enough to face the facts as to what 
the school actually does in any situation. As long as we indis- 
criminately ascribe to the school all the credit for doing the educa- 
tional work of the community, just that long we work to prevent 
that work from being done in the best way by keeping that work 
from being rightly understood. The old country school should 
not have all the credit for that work which, occasionally, was done 
so well, for the school did not do all the work. It did an essential 
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part of it, but only a part of it; and often it did that part unwit- 
tingly and unintentionally, and often even unwillingly. Not 
infrequently the best service that the school rendered, or could 
render, a capable country boy was to force him out, with a little 
power to read, perhaps, throwing him upon his own native, 
uncramped resources, where he was educated by his work and his 
hope, his despair and his meditations, his observations, his thinking 
and his dreaming, and such chance reading as came his way, until, 
like Lincoln, he could rise through patient waiting to some auda- 
cious purpose, to some undying resolution, and to some immortal 
service. We shall never be able, probably, to measure quantita- 
tively the part which the country school played in such an 
education — the education of that country boy who has been the 
boast of the nation for a century; it did not play nearly as large 
a part as has been thought. But we must find out how that boy 
was educated before we can hope to reproduce in any adequate way 
such an education. 

So much space has been given to setting forth the actual educa- 
tional institution of the old country district. It was not the school 
in itself: it was the whole community operating upon the child, 
and the school was but an incident in that community situation — 
more or less important accordingly as it connected up its work 
with the life of the community, or gave it with oracular finality 
without regard to whether it was concrete and appreciable or not. 

Now, in the processes of historic change, that country school 
was carried up through the village into the modern city. It was 
unrelated to its community situation in most cases in the country 
districts out of which it came. It was too intellectualistic even 
there where there was plenty of physical activity for the normal 
boy and girl. But, with the course of study remaining the same, 
with the same methods and the same underlying psychology and 
theory of educational processes, that country school was torn loose 
from such connections as it had in the country and brought into 
the city. The only obvious changes were on the administrative 
side. Because the population is more dense, more rooms are 
needed close together. For financial, administrative, and theoreti- 
cal reasons these rooms are placed side by side or piled one upon 
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the other, and the children are separated according to the grade 
of their attainments, and isolated both from those who are more 
advanced and those who are less advanced. This grading of the 
children is in itself a striking commentary upon the curious psy- 
chology and theory of education which underlay the work of the 
old district school almost universally, and which, coming into the 
city from the country with the country school, still persist as the 
implicit psychology and theory of education. The ideal grade 
seems to be a group of boys and girls with as great a degree of like- 
ness in their levels of experience as is possible. The less they differ, 
the more suited they are to the making of a grade. That is to say, 
the less they can learn from one another the more satisfactory is the 
grading. That is the theory. But in actual practice, children 
learn most from each other. In the old country school of mixed 
grades, the children learned from each other probably more than 
they learned from the teacher. There was the boy who learned 
his fractions from watching the work of an older class. He was 
not drilled until his interest was killed; but he naturally worked 
away until he knew fractions, occasionally asking an older boy to 
help him. Such a school is an educational community, for the 
moment. 

But not only are the children, in these country schools imported 
into the city, cut off thus from the vital social stimulations of those 
above and below them; added to this is the fact that in bringing 
the country school into the city, that school, abstract as it was from 
the actual life of the community even in the country, was cut off 
from what little concreteness of relationship it had in the country, 
and in a purely intellectual isolation from the social life of the child 
and the world of natural motivations, it was set down in the city. 
Rather, should we not say that, its foundations having been left 
behind, it was left suspended in intellectualistic and lonely grandeur, 
for the admiration of those who had escaped from it, and for the 
consternation of all those, including most of the teachers, who 
daily must lay aside the world of vital interests and human joys 
in living, and climb up through thin ether to those intellectual 
fastnesses where, cut off from home and natural doing, and from 
the stimulus of working with those who are older but not too much 
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older, they learn lessons and recite them. Is it any wonder that a 
sober journal said, recently, "The boy who likes to go to school 
ought to be investigated" ? In fact, in order to get them to go, 
we used to threaten to punish, or promise to reward; we used to 
plead with them to try to become presidents; we told them they 
could live more easily than their parents had been able to do; 
we asked them to do it for the love they bore their teacher; we 
pointed out how teachers and others were sacrificing much for 
them : we never dared to look the actual facts of the matter squarely 
in the face. 

It may be well to point out here that the fundamental fallacy 
of the whole educational situation, from the first grade to the 
beginnings of actual graduate work in the university, is found in 
the assumption that a desire for knowldege is an ever-present 
attribute of the human being. Now, there are no foundations for 
this assumption in our actual experiences, or in our observations. 
Few of our acquaintances who have safely escaped from the school 
care anything for knowledge in general; we ourselves care for it 
only as it furthers our purposes in life. That is to say, adultsdemand 
that knowledge shall have some meaning for their personal expe- 
riences before they can find any particular interest in spending 
time in its acquisition. All this natural motivation in the pursuit 
of knowledge which adults claim for themselves, we seek to deny 
to children in the schools. There are some very curious tendencies 
along these lines, today, especially in our colleges, which would 
well repay a complete investigation, but this is not the place for it. 

Students call those who are given over-much to books "grinds"; 
and in spite of ourselves we all agree that they are right, since 
education is not fundamentally a matter of books, even in college. 
How much more is it a matter of activities other than bookish 
in the lower schools! The late Professor James insisted that books 
should not be the central factor in the education of boys and girls 
until after the fifteenth year. And we all know that the search 
for knowledge as an end in itself is unknown. Men may delude 
themselves into the belief that they are working for the ends of 
"pure science, " but the fact remains that their ultimate motivation 
lies deep in some personal or social need. We know that we are 
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not fundamentally knowing beings: we know that we want to 
know only that we may do; save, it may be, in connection with 
some pathological condition of mind. Yet in the old country 
school the course of study was laid out without reference to the 
actual personal or social needs of the child as a growing person, but 
with reference to a hypothetical future career into which he might 
some day be plunged: a culture-survival from the mediaeval ideal 
of preparation for a future world, despising the present and its 
natural interests. And, in spite of the fact that psychology and 
philosophy have shown the fallacies implicit in that old point of view, 
our schools in the modern city have up to the present maintained 
their old scholastic courses of study, brought down from the 
Middle Ages, worked out in rural and agricultural districts, and 
naively considered sufficient for the present age and social condi- 
tions. There have been, it is true, a few who have dared to dream 
that something else might come to be; but in the main they have 
been laughed to scorn. 

As a result of our blindness to these facts the schools are getting 
away from us; that is to say, the actual school is no longer in the 
schoolhouse, in the most actual sense, for boys and girls are not 
going to the schoolhouse any longer than they are compelled to go. 
They are leaving as soon as possible and getting out where they 
can get hold of the experiences that will enable them to live and 
do some sort of work in the world. 

But in another sense the schools are getting away from us. We 
have tried to keep them just as they were in the past, "wells of 
English," etc., pure and undefiled. We have tried to keep the 
manual arts out of the grades; we have fought against social affairs 
and industrial lines of education in the high school. We have 
insisted that vocational subjects should have no place in the 
curricula of the schools: such utilitarian concerns were for the 
phases of life that have to do with the merely physical; the schools, 
however, have to do with the immortal soul. And we have tried 
to save our schools from anything that was merely useful. Yet — 
and in this sense the schools are getting away from us — those 
things are all coming into the schools, in spite of all we can do to 
prevent it: for boys and girls, and the older students, are going to 
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go where they can get the things that have meaning for them. In 
fact, over against those subjects which belong in the school accord- 
ing to the traditions there is a whole range of other subjects and 
materials which have been creeping into our schools in the last 
twenty-five years — creeping in, in spite of opposition and in the 
face of the reproach which has called them "fads." 

The failure of the country school in the city is obvious from this 
point of view; and these so-called "fads" are just a substitute, 
inadequate, no doubt, but for the present the only possible one, 
for those industrial and social phases of education which were 
furnished by the farm and the home in the old district school, and 
which the school rather necessarily, but thoughtlessly, left behind 
when it came from the country into the city. The purely intel- 
lectualistic school which devotes itself wholly to lessons and 
recitations from books had some excuse for existence in the 
country districts where all of the outdoor life of boys and girls was 
spent in work and play — in doing things that had meanings for 
them, and that gave them adequate organic development. There 
was education there even when the school did little or nothing. 
But in the city conditions are almost exactly the reverse of those in 
the country two or three generations ago. Under those conditions 
boys and girls had quite enough, often too much, of constructive 
activity and practice, in the farm and household work. They 
longed for other things, for something that would interpret their 
work to them, and open up the world of mature concerns for them. 
Under such conditions they could endure for a time, and some 
could even enjoy and make meaning out of, the almost barren 
intellectualism of the school. There were few books outside the 
school, few periodicals of any sort, no daily papers, no libraries, 
and the school offered about the only intellectual chance — which 
accounts for its historic overexaltation. 

How different are the conditions in the city today ! Homes are 
full of books and papers and magazines of all sorts. There is a 
branch of the public library only a few blocks away. Daily papers 
cost but a penny. Boys and girls are free to read as much as they 
want, and they do read an immense amount, not always wisely or 
well, however: but all that they read forms a part of their educa- 
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tion. The schools scoff at a good deal of this reading, and refuse 
to count it as a part of their work; but every time they refuse 
to recognize the educational meaning of that which children do 
because they like to do it, they but re-emphasize the fact that 
their allegiance is still to that old intellectualistic ideal of the country 
school, and they lose credit in the minds of the boys and girls, and 
in the estimation of the public. 

The failure of the schools comes from their holding to this older 
intellectualistic conception of education and their refusal to take 
up the work of offering a completer world to the growing children. 
We all live in a too intellectual world, today, a world of mere 
knowledge. We all know and know and know. We know so 
much more than we can do. We are over-intellectualized in our 
city life, today. But we are not educated. We are flabby in our 
wills, and our knowledge makes us, not wise, but cynical. This is 
the reason why there has risen such an overwhelming call for 
"moral education" in the past decade. We have succeeded in 
devitalizing the child's world, in the city, by taking away from him 
his chance for actual work and play and by giving him a school that 
could have meaning only in a world of work and play; and we have 
been hoping to make up for that devitalization by concocting some 
sort of a "moral education" that would fill in artificially what we 
have taken away from him by natural processes. 

But — and though one may well walk with bated breath here — 
it seems to be perfectly demonstrable that life cannot be moralized 
by the injection into it of such extraneous materials as are usually 
set up when "moral education" is discussed. The flabbiness of 
our wills comes not from lack of knowledge ; nor from lack of feelings ; 
nor from lack of "motives"; certainly no age ever had more 
"motives" than has this one. No. The foundations of our diffi- 
culties are to be found much deeper than this popular psychology 
has ever penetrated. City boys and girls are suffering today from 
a lack of those fundamental contacts of life which give chances 
for the development of the habits that avail in the actual doing of 
things. We have taken them away from their chances for meaning- 
ful work and constructive play; we thought they could be educated 
by reading and "learning their lessons": the results we have all 
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about us. The school of the city, even today, is an extreme form of 
the old district school, with some of its intellectualistic evils much 
exaggerated. But it rests not back, as that school did, upon actual 
work-experiences of farm and household. It rests back upon more 
of the same sort of thing it is doing in itself. The result is that 
boys and girls are getting an oversupply of the intellectual element. 
Not being intellectual beings, primarily, the normal boys and girls 
soon become satiated, and they begin to think of getting away from 
it all as soon as possible. They do not understand what they are 
given to learn; they do not know what they are reading; teachers 
talk to children in a language that belongs to what the philoso- 
phers call a different "universe of discourse." This is true all 
through the grades and in the high school, although the "great mi- 
gration" has taken place before the high school is reached. In no 
less than 60 per cent of the cases of all children in the common 
schools the actual service of the public schools beyond the merest 
rudiments of the old "three R's," which are drilled in by merci- 
less repetition, is practically nil. They get nothing to carry away 
with them — nothing of those great treasures of culture which our 
educational leaders talk so wisely about; their lives are intellec- 
tually barren to the end. Sixty per cent of our boys and girls 
never finish the eighth grade. 

Now the reason for all this lies, for the most part, in the actual 
lack of meaning in what they are required to do. Meaning is 
lacking. And yet, the only real and lasting and vital reason why 
the school should exist at all is to be found in the social need of 
helping the children of this generation to build for themselves 
worlds that shall be full of meaning for themselves, in which they 
can live and do their work in the world. It is at this point that 
we once more come upon a subtle psychological problem which has 
been touched upon several times, and which must be discussed 
somewhat, sooner or later, if the contention of this discussion is 
to be made clear. 

According to the theory of the old district school, and the city 
school also, education consists of learning lessons made up of 
"facts." This varies somewhat, of course, and there have been 
teachers who have dreamed of something else, and have even tried 
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to realize something else. But sooner or later, almost universally 
the school work has come back to a drill upon facts; in practically 
all the classrooms of the grades and the high school, and on into the 
college, there goes on the endless round of memorizing facts. But 
facts are not interesting. And so we have been forced to hunt for 
"motives" to get the child "moving" in the direction of those 
facts. The child — the fact or facts, and an adequate motive 
between them — that was the school. The great problem then, of 
course, is that of motive. It is the great problem of the so-called 
"moral education" of our times. 

But children do not want facts. Hence most "motives" have 
to be thoroughly extrinsic and formal. In actual practice they 
all reduce to some form of the maxim of the old Hoosier school- 
master: "Lickin' and larnin' go together." They are either 
physically or mentally external compulsions. 

On the other hand, however, all children do want meanings. 
Meaning is, for the child, simply the realizing of its own implicit 
and larger self. It is, accordingly, not a "motive" in the invidious 
motor sense of the word. It is not a sort of engine outside the 
child which can be set going and then hitched onto the child. 
Meanings need no "motives." The child is already "moving" in 
the direction of the meaning, and it takes up with that meaning as 
it takes its breath or its food. This, of course, may sound like a 
wild theory, but our educational psychology is moving in this 
direction with certainty. 

But what is a meaning ? We must give this term more specific 
definition. But before doing this, it will be well to look at the 
general subject from another point of view. 

It may seem that injustice has been done the city school in 
this discussion, since the city school has been feeling for some two 
or three decades that there was something lacking in its work. 
The city school has long been uneasy; but for the most part it has 
taken no pains to investigate the cause of this uneasiness; and not 
being able, or willing, to examine its fundamental assumptions, it 
has missed a convincing view of the facts. It has assumed that 
all children are intellectual creatures, with minds that are capable 
of knowing; these minds are made to be trained and filled, and the 
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proper material for this training and filling is knowledge. Hence 
has gone on the endless round of assigning lessons, hearing recita- 
tions, giving examinations on facts, and passing or flunking chil- 
dren. It has been, at its best, a failure with the majority of the 
children, and at its worst it has been a merciless torture to thousands 
of children, not altogether unlike that underground life of the mines, 
so eloquently described in Mrs. Browning's "Cry of the Children." 
Children have not always wanted to learn their lessons; and when 
they have been "motived" to learn them so that they can recite 
them glibly, they still do not seem to practice the deeds of love and 
mercy commanded by the memory gems thus lodged in their 
expanding "minds." Under other conditions men would have 
said that a failure of results must be due to some defect in the 
causal conditions. But the schools have never learned this first 
and easiest lesson in logic. Instead of facing the facts of actual 
failure of results, and accounting for that failure by examining 
the whole situation, the schools have contented themselves with 
two traditional solutions, one of which is pseudo-psychological, 
the other being theological. The latter explanation tells us that 
the child does not follow out what he has "learned" because he 
is "naturally depraved" and "the imitation of all that is wrong is 
most easy — of all that is right is most onerous." The pseudo- 
psychological explanation, i.e., the explanation that is put forward 
by all those who have come to doubt the adequacy of the theo- 
logical, is somewhat as follows: the connecting link between 
knowledge, i.e., facts of the lessons learned, and will, i.e., the act 
of doing the thing learned, is found in the feelings; if the feelings 
can be sufficiently aroused in the right direction, if a love for the 
thing can be set up, we get the "motive"; under such conditions 
the child will be found willing to sit for hours drinking at the foun- 
tains of wisdom, and then spending other hours practicing all the 
virtues that wisdom dictates. And thus we have the failure of 
knowledge to result in action just to the extent that we have chil- 
dren learning facts without setting up proper or adequate motives. 
Hence, to repeat, the great problem in education is that of finding 
proper motives. Moral education is looking for proper motives; 
civic education is looking for motives; we are all looking for 
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motives; and we more than half believe that if we could just find 
the secret of motives we should be able to turn on, in the child, 
some sort of a forty horse-power "motive," set him on the beaten 
track that leads to knowledge, and turn our valuable attentions to 
something else. 

Is it not time that we should see the folly of all this and get down 
to some appreciation of the facts ? The real lack in our educational 
procedure has not lain in the feelings, per se. City children, as a 
rule, have a great plenty of the mere froth of feeling and emotion. 
They do not have depth of feeling, or emotion, about things, just 
as they do not have depth of knowledge about things, and for 
exactly the same reason. Their whole experience lacks some 
essential elements. They lack, especially, what was left behind 
when the district school was brought to the city. They lack real 
chances to make and to handle, to observe and manipulate, to care 
for and feel responsibility for; they lack opportunity to come into 
intimate contact with nature in all its infinite variety; they are 
cut off from their natural rootage in the world of natural expe- 
rience and activity, in the work of the household and the farm; 
they lack the life of the larger but more intimate community of the 
country neighborhood with its interest in them, its criticisms, and 
its supports. These are the fundamental things in education, not 
the things learned in the schoolroom. The city child misses all 
these things, save as he picks them up at random in such ways as 
our inadequate provision in city life makes still possible for him. 
It is because of this fundamental lack of opportunity to deepen life 
at its fountain-head that the city child lacks depth of feeling and 
of knowledge and of will. 

The school has been uneasy for twenty-five years: this is the 
reason. All that which has been creeping into the schools in this 
period — those things which we have called "fads" — has been an 
instinctive, for it has certainly not been intelligent, effort to bring 
back into the educational situation of the child that which was 
so valuable in the country, and which was so unthoughtedly left 
behind. The whole movement for industrial and vocational edu- 
cation is but the rising tide of recognition of this fact. This 
movement is still, however, more instinctive than intelligent. It 
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has no arguments, as yet, with which to meet the old traditions 
and prejudices and conquer them on their own ground. It is the 
modern democratic and insurgent movement in education, and like 
all insurgency it is first a feeling rather than an argument, and 
must wait until it can build up convincing reasons for its existence. 
Such reasons are formulating at the present. There is no 
realm of human endeavor where prejudice and unintelligent con- 
servatism is more deeply intrenched than in the field of educational 
theory and practice. But — and this is the great hope of our 
times — there is gathering in the fields of psychology, logic, ethics, 
philosophy, sociology, general educational theory, biology, and the 
practical demands of modern industrial conditions such a massive 
array of arguments, only dimly perceived at present, as almost to 
startle us by their intense insistence upon this more modern and 
radical point of view. The so-called pragmatic philosophy of our 
times is slowly portending a revolution in the point of view of 
all our educational processes. And the pragmatic philosophy is 
but the generalized statement of the scientific method applied to as 
complete a view of life and the world as is possible to be reached. 
Its educational implications may be summed up briefly as follows: 
Education is, fundamentally, a whole-activity process in which the 
intellectual element functions as a tool of useful progress, and only 
incidentally a purely intellectual or knowledge process. The 
whole intention of modern science, using the word in an inclusive 
sense, is to destroy the usurpation of authority by the intellect 
over the ends and values of life, and to put that same intellect 
back where it belongs in the general stream of experience as the 
minister of life and not the master. Life itself is bigger than 
facts. This means that we shall, eventually, get back to the 
vital foundations of education, no longer in facts, but in the living, 
developing experience of the child; and we shall care for facts, at 
all, just in so far as they help that experience to grow into more 
comprehensive and self-contained experience. Even in the city 
schools we shall give up our worship of facts and "lessons," and 
we shall build our schools on activity foundations, supplying to the 
children that element which their social world does not supply 
them at present, just as the old district school tried to supply the 
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element that was lacking; only — and this is the whole thing— 
those two elements have just changed places in the change of con- 
ditions. The city school will have to prepare itself to do what 
the farm and the home did in the country district, since no other 
social provision is made for that phase of education; and much of 
what was attempted by that older school will be done by other 
agencies. 

Now, if we ask for the reasons for this transfer of duties in the 
work of the school, we must go, first of all, to psychology for our 
answer; and this brings us at once to an earlier question, put over 
for a time — the question of meanings. What is here said with 
reference to this subject of meanings in education will be drawn 
largely from psychological considerations; but it can be sup- 
ported from any one of a dozen other fields of modern inquiry. 
The psychological arguments take us to the heart of the matter, and 
we shall deal with those only. 

It was said above that what is wanted in our education today 
was neither theological explanations for our failures, nor the 
pseudo-psychological explanations by which people delude them- 
selves and bolster up old practices. We do want, and must have, 
a genuinely scientific psychology of education, and we are by way 
of getting that today. In place of "motives" we shall talk, hence- 
forth, of meanings. Just as in industrial pursuits old tools are 
outgrown and new ones are demanded more suited to the work 
to be done, so in educational psychology new tools are developed 
to take the place of those worn out and useless. Such a tool for 
the new uses of our times is the word "meanings." Just as in the 
realistic education of the time of Comenius the great word was 
"facts"; just as in the disciplinary education of Locke's advocacy 
the great word was "mental forming"; so, under the influence of 
the growing psychology of our times the great word is coming to be 
"meanings." The child can no longer be educated by means of 
facts, or in terms of a purely hypothetical mental training: he 
must find meaning in what he is called upon to do from day to 
day; meaning is life for him in the present and it portends a con- 
stantly growing fife. 

All this seems very simple, and there are those who will say 
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that there is nothing new here. Of course, the word "meaning" 
is an old word; but its adequate definition is a radically new 
thing. What is a meaning? A correct psychological answer to 
this question should give us the proper point of view for the school 
of today. Psychology is saying today that a meaning is, funda- 
mentally, a program of action, a way to accomplish something or 
to do something. It, of course, involves knowledge, but it is not, 
as the older psychology and education held, merely knowledge, a 
mental thing. It is something that shoots clear through our world 
of feeling and opinion, our emotions and our uncertainties, and 
brings direction to our halting activities. It is true knowledge: 
knowledge not as a possession, merely, but knowledge as a pro- 
gram of action found at a place where a program is demanded. 

New meanings are what we are all after, from the child in the 
cradle to the old man until he comes to lay down all desires and to 
resign his interest in the world. But these new meanings are not 
things to be learned. We know this. We have all experienced 
the vacant gaze of the person who has been apparently listening 
to our explanations of some subject, but who at the end responds 
with a perfect lack of comprehension of what we have been saying. 
A meaning is not something that can be given to another, unless 
that other has a place for it in his actual plans for activity. A new 
meaning is a new experience, rising by reason of new organization 
out of hitherto unrelated activities and bringing into one com- 
prehensive focus the active powers of expression and of under- 
standing. It may be called forth by a word from another, but 
that word is much more than a mental thing. The subject is much 
too complex to be fully discussed here; but enough has been said 
to make it apparent that when the schools shall have found their 
way to the work of teaching in terms of meanings they will have 
given over the method of addressing the merely mental side of 
the child and will have come to consider the educative process as 
one involving a thorough round of organic activity. 

One thing more, of a somewhat technical nature, must be said. 
We attend to new things that are presented to us with our powers 
of responding, and if we have no powers of responding to the new 
thing we find no interest in it, we do not comprehend it, we get no 
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meaning out of it. How common is the experience of the schools 
along this line! Comprehension of meaning is a function of doing 
something with the thing presented, of acting in some way with 
reference to it, of directing a course of action in terms of the thing. 
The acquiring of meanings therefore demands a constantly increas- 
ing development of the habit and practice sides of our natures, the 
organization of new co-ordinations and powers of response that can 
be put at the service of new meanings, that can, in fact, give mean- 
ing to experiences. The implicit theory that underlay the old 
district-school education was that comprehension of a subject 
was a function of the mind, and that an intellectual presentation 
of any material was sufficient. That same theory is implicit in 
almost all our school work, even in the cities, today. But it is a 
fallacy, and it accounts, as does nothing else, for the failure of the 
country school in the modern city. 

Take an example: the learning of a word. The learning of the 
meaning of a word by a child is a wonderfully complicated and 
fascinating process. It involves bodily attitudes long before it 
becomes a conscious mental possession. That is the reason why 
school children never succeed in learning words out of the dictionary. 

Following the lead of the country school, where, owing to 
the organization of the life of the community, a certain over- 
emphasis of the intellectual element was natural, and, in a way, 
permissible, the city school has with amazing unintelligence gone 
on doing the same thing, with almost no reference of the school 
problem to the problems of the rest of the community life and 
activity. In this way we have over emphasized the intellectual 
until we have practically come to a standstill. Our schools have 
become hives of useless activity from which the children escape as 
quickly as possible, taking with them a little that is good, but for 
the most part no permanent intellectual interests. What is to 
be done? 

We must get back closer to the actual nature of the child. The 
child is pre-eminently an active creature, not intellectual, and our 
educational processes must be built upon his activities, just as 
was done in a crude fashion in the country school. The child is 
active in the intimate sense of that word all the time; and all that 
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any teaching or influence of any kind can accomplish is to direct 
or control, or change the course of that activity. The child is act- 
ing, doing, constructing, making, building, creating, reconstructing 
something every waking moment; and it may be that certain of 
these same activities go on in his unconscious hours. What is 
needed, therefore, in the schools is a course of study that can find 
its way into this stream of the child's activity, giving that activity 
greater richness of content, and surer control over itself and its 
world. At every step there must be close relationship between the 
stream of activity and the materials that seek to be entered into 
that activity. Closeness of relationships shows itself in the child's 
interest in the material, in his ability to attend to it, that is, to use 
it — in the fact that it has meaning for him. Activity that is forced 
upon the child under the plea that it is educative but which in 
reality has no meaning for him is in fact destructive of his interests, 
of his spontaneous activities, of his powers of organizing his world, 
and in the end tends to disintegrate his growing personality. 
The old word "motive" stood, and still stands, for an artificial 
connection between educational "materials" and the child's 
experience. It implies a child abstracted from the natural world 
of social and physical activities, and "materials" abstracted from 
their natural relationships in the world of the child's growing need. 
These two abstract worlds must be brought together jn some way: 
the child becomes a "mind" to be filled; the "materials" are the 
filling, and the teacher is there to "convey" this material into the 
child's mind. And in such an abstract situation, the abstract 
generator of motion, the "motive" must be found. But this is all 
made necessary by the utter abstractness of the situation. In the 
child's normal activities, he needs no "motives," and here the 
most real educational processes are going on. There is no need of a 
motive, because any genuine educational process is its own reward. 
In closing it may be permitted to point out that in our cities 
there are two phases of education that are not being adequately 
cared for by any of the social agencies; they rightly belong to the 
school, not, indeed, to the present school of "facts," but the school 
of the future that is going to try to do that supplementary work not 
being done by other agencies. These two things are the most 
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important elements in the educational problem of our times, and 
the city schools will have to learn to adjust their activities so as 
to include these utterly essential phases of the child's development 
within their programs. 

The first of these is that very essential phase of education which 
was provided in the old country education, not by the school but 
by the work of the farm and the household. The parts have 
exactly shifted here as between the country school and the modern 
city school. The country school devoted itself to the intellectual 
elements in experience; the city school must devote itself more and 
more to laying that fundamental basis of life and character which 
the country school so implicitly and unconsciously assumed. Such 
things are being attempted in ever-increasing fashion, by our 
manual-training and household-economics departments, and by 
the modern movements in the direction of industrial and vocational 
education. But to date, no one has said, in sufficiently clear way, 
that this is one of the fundamental tasks of the city school in 
relation to education. And few seem to recognize the real part that 
physical activity, play, industry, and the growing sense of actual 
control have in true education. We are just beginning to become 
aware of the meaning of this for a genuine democracy in education. 
Of course, the school cannot do it all; indeed, the school cannot do 
all of anything. Our parks and playgrounds are doing some of these 
necessary things; and many forces are at work. But the school 
should see to it that it is being done; the school must wake up to 
the fact that if this underlying work is not done, then no real 
education can result; and the school must come to see that it 
can, not only not do constructive educational work by forcing 
materials upon the child in advance of the child's power to react 
to those materials in some constructively active way; but in 
attempting to do this it destroys the very fundamentals of the 
child's personality: his own growing integrity, his wholeness, that 
only too slowly comes to him. 

In the second place, the school of the city must learn how to 
help the child to organize himself and his world. The life of the 
city is becoming too much for the child. There is too wide a 
variety of stimulation forced upon him by his modern artificial 
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environment. The result is that he gets experiences, but fails to 
get the right sort of an organized and controlled world. He is 
too much the creature of sensations and feelings, too little the 
master of his world. Our schools help this disintegrating tendency 
by their willingness to devote themselves to facts, more or less 
isolated experiences, and by their failing to see that they have a 
responsibility in the direction of the organization of the child's 
world, as well as in the direction of giving that world to the child 
in the form of facts. The "grind" of the schools is based on this 
lack of comprehension of the need of constructive organization within 
the child's growing world. This "grind" continues all through the 
school years, until, perhaps, the college student comes to a time 
of revolt, and a demand for activities that have meaning. Inci- 
dentally, it is a very curious fact that this condition causes a very 
marked separation between what an eastern college president 
calls "student activities" and "studious activities." Here is a 
dualism of activity and interest that we wonder at, and are stupe- 
fied by, but do not know how to meet. Between "student activi- 
ties" and "studious activities" there runs a very tenuous thread of 
diplomatic negotiation; but where is the vitalizing and construct- 
ive interpretation that can put a unified meaning into the student's 
whole career ? 

Education is, in the long run, made up of the ever-increasing 
development of meanings; and meanings are the most natural 
things in the world; but they are not abstractions; they are social 
values; they are organizing foci within the heterogeneous elements 
of experience; they are centers of light within the phantasmagoria 
of half-lights, shadows, dim colors, and darknesses that make up the 
growing world of the child. There can be no real education without 
these organizing forces within experience, just as there can be no 
education without the chances for fundamental physical activities 
and demands for neuro-muscular development. 

There is today no institution that stands for these organic 
meanings, expressly. The school thinks that it does. But it is 
mistaken. The school occasionally floods the life of the exceptional 
child with the illumination of a new meaning; but for the most 
part, this is no more intentionally done, or scientifically foreseen, 
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than when a like event happened in the old district school. It 
never will be done intentionally and scientifically until the school 
gets back into the life of the world; until instruction gets back into 
the life of the child; until the world's activities flow through the 
school as the curriculum of the school, and the school feels itself 
an integral part of the whole social process of education, not an 
institution apart from the lives of men, in "cloistered leisure," 
teaching abstracted and intellectualized materials to children who 
are not real children but mere intellects which must be attached to 
some "motive" before they will work. 

The school of the city must think its way through the maze 
of traditions that have come with it out of the country: it has a 
work of its own to do, a work which it never can do until it awakes 
to the actual conditions of our own times, and the actual problems 
of education as these appear in the modern city. Reconstruction 
is going on in all other lines: it has begun in the schools. It must 
go on, even though that should involve great labor and thorough- 
going criticism. As Professor Sumner said: "The folkways need 
constant rejuvenation and refreshment if they are to be well 
fitted to present cases and it is far better that they be revolution- 
ized than that they be subjected to traditional changelessness." 
"Our education is good just so far as it produces well-developed 

critical faculty Education in the critical faculty is the only 

education of which it can be truly said that it makes good citizens." 
An education that crams the mind can never produce this critical 
faculty. Our city schools are face to face with the problem; the 
country school with its traditional cramming of the intellect is 
still with us, in large measure: can our educational leaders develop 
a new school fitted to modern city conditions — a school in which the 
development of "critical faculty" is the aim and the actual pro- 
duction of that critical power the test of success ? How else shall 
our public schools continue to be what we have so long thought 
them to be, "the hope of our country," the guarantors of the 
genuine democracy that is to be ? 



